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shows himself an innovator. The Saqi-Nama is a short mesnevi
of seventy-seven couplets; it is continuous, not broken up
into sections like most of the longer works of its class. Some
consider it the best of the Turkish Saqf-Namas, and probably
they are right; it is entirely mystic in spirit, and entirely
classic in style and sentiment.

But all that is really important in Yahya's work is to be
found in his ghazels. Looking at these solely as poems, without
regard to any tendencies they may indicate or any influence
they may have had, we find them to be possessed of much
merit and to reach a higher average of excellence than is
usual with contemporary writers. The technical workmanship
is good, as becomes that of a disciple of Baqi; although,
since the refinement of the language is not the poet's primary
object, he is less careful to avoid imales and old-fashioned
words and phrases than are Nefci and those who follow him.
It is true that we have in his verses neither the fire nor
the opulence of the great poet just named, but the freshness
to which I have before alluded lends an interest of a novel
and pleasing kind, and many quaint and pretty fancies con-
ceived in the spirit of his master sparkle in his pages.

It is perhaps only natural that Nedfm should think well
of his forerunner; at any rate in that qasfda to which I have
so often referred, he brackets him with Baqi as together
typifying the highest point to which the ghazel had attained
in Turkey. Ziya Pasha too recognises something of the work
done by Yahya when he speaks of the latter's calling into
existence a new fashion of ghazel-writing, the delicacy and
graceful simplicity of which he praises, adding that in the
hands of this poet words seem to unfold themselves so that
he is able to arouse the soul latent within them.

In the first of the following ghazels the influence of Baqi
is very visible; as it is quoted by Qinali-zada it must have